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On Early Apples. 

We invite the attention of rREEHOLDERS to the 
subject Of EARLY APPLES. We believe there are 
yet a large number who allow one month of the 
summer to pass away before they have ripe frui: 
of this kind,while some of their neighbors are re- 
galing on the Yellow Harvest, the Sine qua non, 
and others which ought to be cultivated in every 
orchard or fruit garden. The expense of young 
trees, is comparatively a trifle; but in many or- 
chards there are ungrafted trees, the tops of 
which might be readily and profitably exchanged 
for those precious varieties. The present is a 
proper time to consider the matter; and beyond 
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kill rivers, on alluvial soil. One side of the 
trunk was decayed and gone ; but the other half 
appeared healthy with vigorous branches well 
loaded with fruit. It had every mark of an an 
cient tree. 
From Lawrence Seckel this property passed | 
into the possession of the late Stephen Girard, | 
and it is now held by the Corporation of Phila- 
delphia. v. 








On Draft Horses, 

Among the “ Bubbles from the Brunnens of| 
Nassau,” we observe some things well adapted to! 
those who subsist on solid food; and for our pres! 
sent number we select a few remarks on the dif-| 
ferent methods of training horses to the draft. 
The writer’s views are at least plausible ; and if 
we can point the attention of judicious proprie 
tors of teams to this subject, we shall hope that 
some good will be the result. 

We have often witnessed the uneasy constraint 
which horses suffer from having their heads rein- 
ed up too high; and it has appeared to us that 
when they find trouble enough to reach the ground 
with their fore feet on level roads, they must be 
prevented from exerting their strength in the best 
manner, more especially when they come to as- 








But we will now introduce our au- 





| German error: whereas in our treatment of the 





poor animal, we go directly against all mechani- 
cal calculation. : 

“In a state of nature, the wild horse, (as eve 
ry-body knows) has two distinct gaits or attitudes 
If man, or any still wilder beast, come suddenly 
upon’ him, up goes his head; and as he first 
stalks and then trots gently away, with ears e- 
rect, snorting with his nose, and proudly snuffing 
up the air, as if exulting in his freedom; as one 
fore leg darts before the other, one sees before 
one a picture of doubt, astonishment, and hesita. 
tion, all of which feelings seem to rein him, 
like a troop horse on his haunches ; but attemp: 
to pursue him, and the moment he defies you— 
the moment, determining to escape, he shakes his 
head, and lays himself to his work, how com- 
pletely does he alter his attitude !—for then down 
goes his head, and from his ears to the tip of his 
tail, there is in his vertebre an undulating action 
which seems to propel him, which works him 
along, and which, it is evident, you could not de- 
prive him of, without materially diminishing his 
speed. 

“‘ Now, in harness, the horse has naturally the 
same two gaits or attitudes ; and it is quite true 
that he can start away with a carriage, either in 





he ensuing autumn or the succeeding spring, this 


jeene a hill. 
\cquisition ought not to be deferred. 


thor : 
| “T reluctantly acknowledge that I do} 
‘verily believe [the German] horses are much| 


the one or the other ; but the means by which he 
succeeds in this effort, the physical powers, which, 
in each case, he calls into action, are essentially 








The Seckel Pear. 


We agreed with our respected correspondent, 
mmediately on reading his letter at page 193 of 
ur current volume, that “the name of the gentle- 
man who first cultivated the fruit,” was also th 
jue name of this noted pear; and consequently 
hat his uniform practice of spelling hisown name, 
nust be the standard orthography. Unwilling 
‘0 depend solely on our own recollections howev 
er, though very distinct; and desirous that the 
point in difference should be speedily brought to 
iclose,—-we wrote without delay to our obliging 
and intelligent friend Daniel Longstreth ot 
Bucks county, for more particular and positive in 
formation. His knowledge of the city, well 
jvalified him for the task ; and though unexpect 
sd circumstances prevented an immediate an- 
swer, yet it has now arrived, and we present it 
herewith ; 

“The land on which the original tree stands 
belonged to Lawrence Seckel, a distinguished and 
public spirited merchant of Philadelphia. His 
tore was in Market street. For many years he 
was one of the managers of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. He owned a row of houses on the 
west side of Eighth Street, from Mulberry to Fil- 
vert Street,known by the name of Seckel’s Row ; 
ind a street in that city still bears the name of 
Neckel. It is well known that Lawrence Seckel 
ways spelled his name in this manner.” 

From the same source we aiso learn that about 
‘wo years ago, Josnua Lonostretu of Philadel- 


phia, a merchant of great respectability and dis-[ 


‘inction, in company with the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, paid a visit 
othe original tree. It standsin “ The Neck” a- 
sout five miles below thecity, and about one mile 
above the confluence of the Delaware and Schuyl- 





more scientifically harnessed, for slow, heavy | 
draft, than ours are in England. 

“ Many years have now elapsed since I first 
observed that, somehow or other, the horses on 
the continent managed to pull a heavy carriage 
up a steep hill, or along a dead level, with great- 
er ease to themselves than our English horses. | 
Let any unprejudived person attentively observe 
with what little apparent fatigue three small ill-' 
conditioned animals will draw not only his own, 
carriage, but very often that huge overgrown ve-' 
hicle, the French dilligence, or the German eil-| 
wagon, and I think he will admit that, somehow | 
or other, there exists a mystery. 

“The thing I want, if possible, to account for, 
is, how such small weak horses do manage to 
draw one’s carriage up hill, with so much unac- 
countable ease to themselves. 

“ Now, in English, French, and German har- 
ness, there exists, as it were, three degrees of | 
comparison in the manner in which the head of. 
the horse is treated; for, in England, it is eleva-| 
ted, or borne up, by what we call the bearing) 
rein; in France it is left as nature placed it (there, 
being to common French harness no bearing. 
rein); and in Germany, the head is tied down to| 
the lower extremity of the collar, or else the col- 
lar is so made, that the animal is by it deprived 
of the power of raising his head. 


* Now, it is undeniable that the English ex- 
treme and the German extreme cannot both be 
right; and, passing over for a moment the French 
method, which is, in fact, the state of nature, let 
us for a moment consider which is best, to beara 
horse’s head wp, as in England, or to pull it down- 
wards, asin Germany. In my humble opinion 








different; for in the one attitude he works by his 
muscles, and in the other by his own dead, or 
|rather living, weight. In order to grind corn, 
if any man were to erecta steam-engine over 
\a fine, strong, running stream, we should 
all say to him, “ Why do you not allow your 
wheel to be turned by cold water instead of by 
hot ? Why do you not avail yourself of the weight 
of the water, instead of expending your capital in 
converting it into the power of steam ? In short, 
why do you not use the simple resource which 
nature has presented ready made to your hand %”’ 
In the same way, the Germans might say to us, 
“We acknowledge a horse caN drag a carriage 
by the power of his muscles, but why do you not 
allow him to drag it by his weight?” 

“In France, and particularly in Germany, hor- 
ses do draw by the weight ; and it is to encourage 
them to raise up their backs, and lean dowowards 
with their heads, that the German collars are 
made in the way I have described ; that, with a 
certain degree of rude science, the horse’s nose is 
tied to the bottom of his collar, and that the postill- 
ion at starting, speaking gently to him, allows 
him to get himself into a proper attitude for his 
draught. 

“ The horse, thus treated, leans against the re- 
sistance which he meets with, and his weigh/ 
being infinitely greater than his draught (1 mean 
the balance being in his favor,) the carriage fol- 
lows him without much more strain or effort on 
his part, than if he was idly leaning his chest 
against his manger. It is true the flesh of his 
shoulders may become sore from severe pressure, 
but his sinews and muscles are comparatively at 
rest. . 

“ Now, as a contrast to this picture of the 











‘both are wrong ; still there is some science in the 


German horse, let any one observe a pair of Eng 
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lish post-horses, dragging a heavy weight up a) 

ill, and he will at once see that the poor Crea-) 

tures are Werking by their muscles, and that it is | ced in this section during the whole of the past, 
| summer. Though we have recently been favored | 


s and main strength the resistance is | ' 
e? for their ! with showers, there is still great want of rain.— 


leads are considerably bigher than nature intend- || ‘The fall crops are much injured in consequence | 
ed them to be even in walking in a slate of liber- | Of the dry weather. Corn is coming in ay 
ty, carrying nothing but themselves. The bal- | potatoes are nearly cut off,—there 1s but little! 
ince of their bodies is, therefore, absolutely turn | pasturage left, and the streams are low. A cor- | 
ed against, instead of leaning in ravor of, 4hear | peapnnray has sent us the following: 
lraft; and thus cruelly deprived of the mechan) } We have finally been favored with showers | | 
‘al advantage of weight which every where else | jand rain For these we have long panted , the | 
i the universe is duly appreciated, the noble spi- | hart for the cooling brook. Till well nigh suffoca- 
rit of our high fed horses induces them to strain | || ted with dust, we have been doomed to witness 
.nd drag the cerriage forward by their muscles ; | the failure of all signs, from sun-dogs to inverted 
and if the reader will but press his hands down | ) moon’s horns and sportive night hawks, down to 
the back sinews of one of our stage coach or post- jj © hirping crickets; all never-failing signs, except | 
chaise horses, he will soon feel (though not so |) when the times are so dry that nothing but rain) 


keenly as they do) what is the fatal consequence. | itself isa sign. The withering drouth is there: | 
It is true that, in ascending a very steep hill, an | fore for a time suspended, and tne approach of the | 


The Senson. 


| An unprecedented drouth has been experien-| 


by sinew 
overcome; but how can it be otherwis 
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Colleges, but their treasures and their honors 
were open only to the classical scholar. Acade. 
mies were flourishing in many villages ;—by, 
an academic course is generally defective, Some. 
thing more was wanted; some course Which, 
would combine the cheapnéee of an Academy 
with the superior advantages of a College. ‘Ty, 
accomplish this the plan of a parailel Engligh 
course was devised. This being a new move. 


| ment, was rather ridiculed by some of the friends 


‘of the old practice. * * 


This department gives the student all the ad 
| vantages of an English course which are offere, 
to the regular classical scholars. In the mathe. 
matical, and indeed in all the English studies 
both departments recite together; and instead o: 
the Latin and Greek, the French and Spanis), 
languages are taught; in one or both of whic) 
the pupils ars thoroughly drilled by au Europeay 
Professor 


» 





English postillion will occasionally unhook the | eqninox argues better things for the time to come. 
bearing-reins of his horses; but the poor jaded 
creatures, trained for years to work in a false atti- 
tude, cannot, in one moment, get themselves into 
the scientific position which the German horses | 
are habstualiy encouraged to adopt; besides this 
we are so sharp with our horses—we keep them | , yea 
$0 constantly on the qui vive, or, as we term It, | 1534. ..++619.....- oeee 5s 5 | 
in hand—that we are always driving them from | As facts are stubborn things, here is the evi- 
the use of their weight to the application of si- | dence of an unusuaily dry summer. Jf, as is th 
news. _com ‘on observation, nearly the same amount of | 
‘ That the figure and attitude of a horse work- 
ng by his smews, is infinitely prouder than when 
he is Working by his weight, (there may exist, 
however, false pride among horses as well as | : , 
1mong mea,) I most readily admit; and, there- the ground has not been saturated with moisture. 
fore, for carriages of luxury, where the weight) 
bears litte proportion to the powers of the two) 
ioble animals, | acknowledge that the sinews 


foliows: 

Years. 
FF 
1832... 


Amt, | 


June. 
a * ee 
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1833......2.6.. 8.4 


July. 














plied before the close of autumn. ‘The spring 
months, it is well recollected, were generally dry, 
and we believe that since the snow storm of May | 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Geneva College. 
Geneva College was established in 1825. The 


water falls every year, this deficiency will be sup- || 
\ opportunity of testing the accuracy of his theoreti- 
‘cal knowledge. 


No institution in our covntry presents greate; 


“ The amount of water which has fallen through | facilities for pursuing the study of Mathematics 
the summer months for the last four years, is as } 


and Natural Philosophy. As the Professor of 
this department maintains a correspondence wit), 
ithe faculty of West Point, he adopts such oi 
‘| their mos: important text books as he can intro- 
| | duce with the greatest advantage to the students 
The courseof Surveying, Mensuration,Leveling, 
|and that part of Natural Philosophy which re. 
quires the use of instruments, is arranged fo; 
that season of the year which will admit of prac. 
‘tice in the field, and each student then has an 


The Mathematical recitation: 
are heard in the philosophical! room, and the uses 


| of all scientific instruments are fully explained 
|, Nothing connected with the subject of discussion 


It is well known 
how impertant such demonstrations are, and how 


escapes a practical illustration. 


i accurately they will be recollected ;—indeed they 


ire more than sufficient for the slight labor re- 
quired; Lut /o bear up the head of a poor horse at 
plough, or at any slow heavy work, is, I humbly | 

meeive, a nora error, which ought not to be | 
versisted in.’ 


Rev Mr. Potter was chosen President, D. Me- | are as lasting as the first impressions of youths 
Donald, D. D. was appointed Professor of Greek | Place a youth, thus educated, in the naval or mer- 
and Latin Literature, and Horace Webster, Esq. |) chant service,and he willfind no difficulty in using 
of West Point, Professor of Mathematics and | the compass or quadrant. Send hin to our wester 
Natural Philosophy. A sufficient number of tu 


Seed Ww heat. jr was chosen to attend the classes which did 
We were called upon by Giles H. Holden, Esq. | 
'sident and Professors. For a number of years, 


1 day or two since, to examine a quantity of seed | 
wheat, of the White Fiint and Indiana varieties, || Previous to the establishment of the College, an | 


which ne was about packing to send to E Corning, | Academy had been in operation at Geneva; but! 
Esq. of Albany, and are pleased to add our testi- in 1821, ” thereabout, ’ 
mony ‘o its veing a beautiful specimen of what | stage of existence. It then came into the hands 
Old Genesee is susceptible of septainn, We | %f the late De. McDonald, under whose cace it 
made a memorandum of the weight of the same, |rapidly rose in reputation, and instead of cou: 
and found the Indiana, in a quantity of 25 mea | ing 10 « 15 students, its list numbered from 100 
sured bushels, to weigh 26} bushels, which is an | bon 150 attending ‘a mbcrs. Such was the suc 
wwerage of 64 pounds to the bushel,—and the | SS u the institution that its friends determined 
same quantity of White Flint weighed 26 bush- to establish a College, and on compiiance with 
els, an average of 62 10-25th pounds to the bushel. certain conditions, a charter was obtained and the 
Mr. Holden resides ot the mouth of the Genesee | "S4!at course of instruction commenced in Sep- 
River, on the shore of Lake Ontario, and has rais. | tember 1825. 

od 1068 licchele of Gilads thie cencen exlieh ts In the establishment of any literary institution 
fit for seed, many things are 


it was almost in its last 


ali | || 
to be considered,—a:nong 
| which, the wants of the community deserve espe- 
| cial regard. Those who labored for the College | 


saw what were these wants. 


We recommend those who may want | 
seed winvat to Mr. Holden, as they will be sure | 


f obiaining a good article. 
ment J They saw around 
them a rich country, filed with jan enterprising 
A Cure ror Sone Backs or Horses.—The | | and inriving popniation. Success was smiling 
best way of curing sore backs is to dissolve a half) npon the excretions of the Farmer and Mechanic, 
in ounce of vitriol ina pint of water, and rub | and all they seemed to want, and all they really | 
le injured parte with it four or five did 


i the 


| 
| 
[See his advcrtise- 


times a day. | want, 


were greater facilities for educating 
generation. ‘True there were other’ 


rising 


Sat. Courier. 


‘syst the operations of human ingenuity. 
much time and money might have been saved by 
| those 


| ring term time. 


| lands, —the surveyors artis as familiar to hin 


/as the practice on his father’s farm. 
| not come immediately under the care of the Pre- i 


Is he desti- 


ned fora mechanic? His scientific knowledg: 


of Dynamics, and Mechanics give him a deci- 
ded advantage in bringing natural agents to as- 


How 


vho have been uselessly racking thei: 


brains to invent a system of perpetua! motion, 


had they understood some of the simplest theo- 
rems of Hydrostatics and Pneumatics! 

The Coulege library is open to all students du- 
In addition to this there are two 
‘other valuable libraries belonging to rival deba- 
ting debating societies, either of which the stv- 


dent can use by entering his name upon one of 
their lists 


The very light expense of attending this inst! 
tution is by no means an unimportant considc- 
ration. This is stated by the Trustees in thei: 
civcular at $130 00 per annum, and this sum 
will cover all the necessary expenses of the stu 
dent. Asmuch more can be expended as 4 per 
son chooses, but I have known many go credita- 
ly through the year with much less than this. 
Another, and perhaps not the least considera 
| tion, which my limits will now allow me t pre- 
sent,is the benefit which a young man will derive 
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rom associating with the highly refined andlitera- 
ry society of Geneva: and let me remark that a 
youth's standing here, as in other situations is 
-n proportion to his abilities and acqttirements. 
A mere book worm is comparatively useless to 
society atlarge,—he Is known only in his study, 
and is generally unfit for any other place. Such 
men we do not want. It is as difficult for an ig- 
»oramus to pss current among philosophers, as | 
tis for a person of mere book education to go 





AND GARDENERS JOURN A L. 


| ner. Yet I have not seen a single district in which 
|this requisition appears to have been remember- 
ed; and to all intents and purposes the law is a 
dead letter. Ought this state of things to con 
tinue? If the overseers neglect their duty, it then 
devolves on the commissioners to give especial 
Jirections “to have the highways kept in repair ;” 
and according to the law they cannot be in repair 
unless the Loose stones are frequently thrown 
out. How ate the commissioners in such cases 





‘hrough the world without a certain ease of | 
manner and good breeding, which a familiarity | 
with the customs of good society alone can cone | 

We wantour ranks filled with men weil | 


| 
} 


of transacting business with the distinguished | 


bred as Well as soundly educated,—men capabie 


p 
‘lemanlike manner. In all business much de- 


nends upon the “ mudus operandi,” the manner 


in which it is performed; and although good |! 


manners do not make a man, yet it must be con- 
ceded that they adorn the character of individuals 
and consequently raise the standard of society, 
Indeed I look upon this point as one of the utmost 
importance in the plan of an education. 

| shall finish this @ommunication by stating 
‘hat no one is at liberty toinfer from my remarks 
that Lam adyocating the interest of a favorite cs 
iablishment. I have no other interest inGeneva 
College, than that which all men should have in 
‘he advancement of sound literary institutions. 


A Aug. 30, 1834 Percy. 











For the Genesee Farmer. | 
Highways---No. XXVIII. 
in the revised act of the Leyislaiure of New | 
York respecting Elighways aud Bridges, I find 
he following particulars; 
‘It shall be the duty of overseers of highways 
» each town, tocause the NOXIOUS WEEDS 
on each side of the highway within thei: respect- 
ive district, to be cut down or destroyed twice in| 
each year,—once before the first day of July and | 
again before the first day of September ; and the | 
equisite labor shall be considered highway work 





It shall be the further duty of the overseers of| 
highways, once in every month from the first of | 
April until the first day of Deceniber,—to cause 
ll the LOOSE STONES lying on tie beaten) 
ack of every road withio their respective dis- 
iets, to be removed; and to cause the monv-| 
ments erected or to be erected as the boundaries | 
if highways, to be Kept up and renewed, so that} 
ihe extent of such roads may be publicly known.” 
Vile 1. Article firsts’ Sections 6 and 7 

This law still remains in full force; and it can- 
wt be denied that these directions are very judi- 
The destruction of NoxtoUs WEEDs in the 
iighways, is of great importance to the adjoining 
farms; but the decency of the measure ought to| 
recommend it to the particular attention of over- | 
Do they attend to it? Very little indeed | 
within the boundaries of my knowledge; and from | 
observations to be made in this part of the coun=| 
'y, [should hardly suspect that any such provi- | 
sions existed, 

Nothing better was ever inserted in a Road Act 
‘han that of having the Loose stones frequently | 
ihrown out from the beaten track; because (if; 
‘omplied with) it would do more good, and add 
ore to the pleasantness of traveling, than the, 
“ime amount of labor applied in any other man- 





ious, 





seers, 


ersons of other countries in a correct and gen- 





i 


| center ofConnecticut,we do not believe they could 


|| to produce the desired effect—thus proving that, 


of neglect to quiet their consciences? and on what 
ground can they look up for popular favor, and for 
higher offices, till they have learned to do their 
duty in their present stations ? Viator. 





From the Farmer and Gardener, 
Manufacturing of Silk. 
We hare just been visited by « gentleman from 
jtue land of perpetual improvement, who has giv- 
‘en us the very agreeable intelligence that a ma- 
chine has veen put in operation in Connecticut 














for manufacturing Silk ; which accomplishes for 
that article all that his countrymen, +¥ hitney, ef- 
fected by his Gin for Cotton. Every part of the 
joperation, from the cocoon to the production of| 
the must elegant tissue, suited to every kind of 
'wear, such as ribbons, vests, and very superior 
jel for ladies’ dresses, can be mineral in 
this machine by the common operators in those 
trades, without the least difficulty. Specimens 
of which the gentleman presented for our in- 
/spection, had been manufactured in this machi- 
‘nery. ‘The inventor, we are informed, is a young 
/man who was brought up in a cotton factory, and 
| subsequently learnt, and perhaps we may say he 
studied machine making, in the common shop 
‘attached to the factory. 

There was an Englishman in the neighbor- 
|hood, who had been weaving the silk raised in 
/Connecticut, for the last eighteen years, with 
}such an apparatus as is used 1u Europe for that 
| purpose ; but it appears he had caught a little 
of the Yankee notion, and thought ‘his machi- 
jnery might admit of improvement—he accor- 
dingly went to the young mechanic spoken of, 
‘and asked him if he could not make him some- 
i thing that would do better than his present looms. 
|The young man, whose name is Gay, replied 
| yes, a guessed he could, if he knew what he 
‘wanted, An inspection of the loom accordingly 
| took piace, and the young man went to work. 

If our readers had been raised even in the 


| 
| 


| guess how he went to work. He did not go to 
other shops to see how others worked—he did 
not take down the Encyclopedia and count the 
cogs, and pinions, and teeth, represented in the 
‘plates of the machines made use of in that coun- 
try, where the people presume nothing can be 
done in the world but by imitating them. No 
such thing—when this young mechanic goes to 
‘study out any new movement in machinery, he 
jeune his eyes to the interior mechanism of his 
jown frame-—and on this occasion, instead of 
‘proceeding in the way that machinists generally 
would have done, he set himself down, and be- 
‘gan to work his fingers—he observed how many 
| movements he could perform with them, and how 
| the inflections of the muscles operate to produce 
| several motions, their origin, and insertion at the 










as a common sized appletree, and gather 75 Ibs. 
of leaves in a day,—this is termed a day’s work 
for a child in Connecticut. At this rate, in six 
weeks the child will produce 10 Ibs. of silk, 
the reeling will be two weeks work for the same 
child, making eight weeks work for 10 lbs of silk, 
which, at $4,09 per Ib, (the market price,) will 
be $40. But it will be remembered that this is 
from the white mulberry, and those of a large 
size. If the Morus Multicaulis be substituted, 
which is a shrub that may be kept from 7 to 8 
feet high, and produces a leaf when at its full 
size 10 by 12 inches: while that of the other 
kind is but little larger than a dollar. It will not 
be too much to say, that the child can feed three 
times the number of worms that has been men- 
tioned in the above calculation ; and experiment 
has proved that the same weight of leaves will 
produce one-fifth more silk than the white mul- 
berry. 

Admitting this, which no one acquainted with 
the two kinds of mulberry tree, will be disposed 
to deny, and the account will stand thus: 

6 weeks labor of a lad or girl,......... 

2 weeks of the same for reeling,......... 

8 weeks boarding same at $1 per week,..8 

$16 
Allowing the child to gather three times 
the quantity of leaves as of the other 


kind which made 10 Ib. of silk,........ 30 Ib 
1-5 to be allowed for the morus mult. a- 
bove what would have been produced 
by the other,......... Seed Pecccocvisedes 6 
36 Ib 
GOTO OE is 6 ois cnc ccesses cccccccsod 
| Petes Ksdicecks os suede wocee $144 


Deduct expense of labor and board.... .16 
Balance, $128 

It gives a balance of $128 forthe labor of a 
child of that age for 8 weeks. We have left out 
of the account the rent of the land, as it would 
be but of small consideration, and cannot be as- 
certained. 

We thnk we have said enough, (if our state- 
ments are believed ) to prove our declaration, that 
)silk will in a very few years be produced in this 
country to supply our own consumption, and as 
an article of exportation, will rival cotton in val- 
ue, if not in quantity. 

Before our readers pronounce upon us that 
word of awful import, visionary, we ask them 
to wait, and weigh the evidence which two years 
will produce on our side. We will continue to 
them the interesting facts as they occur to us. 


eweorrveeeeeeeseeesesee 





I'he Globe of London says, the great battle 
of European principles, has been fought in Por- 
tugal. It was the struggle between arbitrary 
government and constitutional institutions, and 
the last have obtained a signal victory. Don 
Miguel was the type of despotic goverment on 
the continent. It 1s for this the tories have ad- 
mired him so much. Happily for civilization he 
bas fallen, and it is to the administration of 
Lord Grey we are indebted for this triumph. 


Derru or THe Ocean.—One mile and sixty- 
six feet is the lowest depth to which the ocean has 
been sounded. Where the coast is rugged and 
high, the water isdeep. All the surface covered 
by seas is three times greater than the dry land, 








joints :—he then proceeded to the consideration 
of the wrist, the elbow, and the shoulder, and 
proceeded to consider all the motions that! 
‘the several joints are capable of performing, un-| 
til he discovered a mouon which corresponded 
with the one he desired to apply to his machine, 
and then he discovered how to apply the power 


* The proper study of mankind is man.” 


This machine will cause silk to rival cotton in 
the list of our exportations, and that at no dis- 
tant day. It has been ascertained that the raw} 
material can be raised much cheaper than cotton, | 
and manufactured at half the expense. 

A child of fourteen years old can climb the) 
large white mulberry trees, which are as large 








being 148 millions of miles. If the medium depth of 
| the sea be reckoned at two miles, there must con- 
| sequently be 296 millions of cubical miles of wa- 
iter. The quantity, therefore, is sufficient to cover 
all the kaown dry land on the globe to the hight or 
eight thousand feet ; and further, were all this mass 
of water thrown into the shape of a ball, it would 
be eight hundred miles in diameter. Philosophers 
of enlarged views generally believe, that the pre- 
sent beds of all the oceans were at a former peri- 
‘od the habitable parts of the earth, ‘There is no 
‘other mode of explaining the presence of such 
immense masses of marine productions, quite in 
the interior of all the continents, as are continual- 
ly brought to light, than by supposing they were 
once covered by the sea.—Scientifie Tracts. 
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From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
On providing Schools for the In- 
STRUCTION OF FARMERS’ SONS IN THE PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCES. 
By William Hawkins. 

It is the object of this paper to recommend the 
establishment of schools throughout the king. 
dom, for teaching fermer’s sons the elements of 
the sciences; such, for example, as Chemistry, 
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connected with farming, of which he was proba- 
bly ignorant ; but still he ascertained, in a man- 
ner clearer than he had done before, the principles 
which regulate the application of quicklime as a 
manure. And it does so happen, that many of 
our useful discoveries have been owing to men 
not connected in practice to the art to which their 
discoveries were applicable. Arkwright was a 
barber, Dolland was a silk weaver. The com- 
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olets, would be a test for the first two substances 
The infusion would turn green if an alkali ie 
ved if an acid were present. The presence of 
magnesia would be indicated by its slightly effer. 

vescing when plunged into an acid, and by its 
rendering diluted nitric acid milky, If by these ap 
plications it should be decided that neither of the 
first three ingredients existed in the soil, the nex: 


Vegetable Physiology and Mechanics. And, 
in the progress of it, I shall endeavor to show. 
first, the usefulness of such knowledge, and then 
the method by which it may be generally diffu- 
sed; and [ think I can make out both of these 
points to the satisfaction of any body who will 
take the trouble of attending. 

To prove the importance of agriculture to a 
community, seems very like demonstrating the 
advantage of having clothes to wear and food to 
eat, That it is indeed “ the first and greatest 
concern of every nation, and the foundation of 
its prosperity in every other matter,” is a truth 
so universally acknowledged, that it has almost 
obtained the currency ofa proverb. But in spite 
of this general recognition of its supremacy, a 
due proportion of human ingenuity has neve 
been directed towards the investigation of its 
ptinciples. The mechanical arts have been car- 
ried to a high degree of perfection by the labor 
and genius of such men as Wall and Arkwright, 
and in every town we see rising round us institu- 
tions for the education of mechanics. But what 
of a similar nature, 1s being done for agriculture ? 
We may look in vain for the institutions which 
should diffuse among practical farmers even that 
knowledge which already exists, The princi- 
ples of agriculture may have been explored by 
the genius of Davy, and its practice reformed by 
the labors of Young, but discoveries and experi- 
ments can be useful only as far as they are 
known. Mr. Tennant has shown how the farm- 
ers in the neighvorhood of Doncaster might have 
‘old that there was magnesia amongst their lime- 
stone, and that consequently it would be injurious 
to the soil; that is to say, he knew these things 
himself, but of what use were his experiments to 
the Doncaster farmers, who never heard of them, 
nor perhaps of him either? [tis said that vacci- 
nation was known in a district in Gloucestershire 
before the time of Jenner, but how did that avail 
those who were dying of the small poxin London? 
The barrenness of the hills in Westmoreland 
will be remedied, when, not the chemists and ve- 
getable physiologists of London or Paris, but the 
tenants and occupiers of those very hills shall un- 
derstand its causes and its cure. At present the 
means of diffusing scientific knowledge amongst 
them is extremely limited, and the general estab- 
lishment of agricultural schools would have for 
its object the conveyance of knowledge to where 
it is wanted, in a manner perfectly analagous to 
the ingenious contrivances by which water is 
conveyed from the reservoir at Islington, to the 
houses and inhabiiants of London. 

But, it may be asked, shall chemists and re- 
\use philosophers presume to teach farmers how 
to farm? Is it not to be supposed, that men who 
have passed their whole lives in that pursuit, un- 
derstand ii better than any body else? Most un- 
questionably they do. Sir Humphrey Davy 
would, most likely, have made a bad farmer. 
Phere are a thousand important considerations 


discovered by landsmen 








| portions in which they are mixed. The knowl- 
t —_— . 

| edge how to do this is Chemistry. Arguments |, 
| upon particular cases are commonly more intelli- 











point would be to inquire as to sulphate of jroy 
it might be difficult, it might perhaps be impossi- 
ble, for the eye or the hand to perceive it ; but, if 
it existed, a few drops of the infusion of galls 
poured into a wine glass containing a smal 
portion of the earth dissolved in water, woul: 
cause the mixture to turn as black as ink, and it 
would in fact be ink, for sulphate of iron ay: 
galls are the materials of which ink is common, 
made. And all this is very easily done; it migh: 
be performed by a child. All that is required is 
that a few ounces of the soil should be brough: 
home, and, at each experiment, a teaspoonful of 
it put into a wine glass, and a tablespoonful 0; 
the test liquid poured upon it. 

By means as simple as these, a man may tel! 
what ingredients go to the composition of any 
soil that he may wish to examine; but it requires 
a little more trouble to ascertain the proportions 
in which these ingredients exist; and the bar. 
renness of a soil may be owing to the excess o1 
Pt: aR | deficiency of an ingredient, not less than to its 

The efforts of the farmers are chiefly directed ae © See. ©. Sesenes, pone o 

1 ; | soil, however easy to those who have been regu 
towards making the land more fertile; and the larly taught to conduct it, would scarcely be per 
first step in this process is to inquire in what par- |! ¢ med by those who had not; and few men cai 
ticulars less fertile land may differ from that |). edad tb eee hi fei ‘ 

— 8 give these things sufficient atten 
which is more so; to compare the two together; | 1.0, after their school da 2 ; for whic! 

, ° | yS ate over; tor whic 
to find out the ingredients of each, and the pro- | reason it is sufficiently desirable to have ther 
taught in youth,— 

“In Cae morning of our days, when the senses 


ible than abstract reasoning ; and it may there prptereqentee ptember ivwbathnaty, 
x 8) y 18 fresh on all the objects which surround us.” 


fore be advisable to select an instance. The fol- 
lowing is from Sir Humphrey Davy’s Agricultu- “ The instruments required for the analysis 0! 
ral Chemistry. soils are few, and but little expensive. They 

He says, “ A soil of good apparent texture from || 8f¢, & balance capable of containing about a quar 
Lincolnshire was out into my hands by Sir Jo | tet of @ pound of common soil, and capable o! 
seph Banks, as remarkable for sterility. On ex-| turning, when loaded, with a grain; 4 set 0! 
amining it, I found that it contained sulphate of} Weights from a quarter of a pound troy to 
iron, and I offered the obvious remedy uf top- | grain; a wire sieve, sufficiently course to adm 
dressing with lime, which converts the sulphate || * Mustard seed through its apertures; an argan’ 
into a manure.” | lamp and stand; some glass bottles; Hessian 

Now, what is the process by which, as we may || crucibles ; porcelain or queen’s ware ; evapor- 


| 
ting basins; a wegewood pestle and mortar 


suppose, Sir Elumphrey Davy arrived at the ‘ 
knowledge that the difference between this barren |, 80Me filters, made of half a sheet of blotting pe 


soil and other soils of the same appearance, con- || Pet, folded so as to contain a pint of liquid, an: 
sisted in its containing sulphate of iron. By pre- | greased at the edges; a bone knife, and an apps 
vious instruction, he had made himself acquainted ||ratus for collecting and measuring eriform fu 
with soils in general, and with their most usual ids."— Agricultural Chemistry, 146. 
ingredients, and he proceeded to test for them, || 
one after another, until he threw in the reagent 
which forced the latent mischief to show itself. 
For the sake of perspicuity, let us suppose, that 
of the many sulstances in nature, which may 
not improbably exist in a soil (and the presence 
of either of which would lessen its fertility) the 


four following are supposed to be the most proba- 
ble: 


1. An Alkali. 

2. An Acid. 

3. Magnesia. 

4. Sulphate of Iron. 

Any vegetable blue, such as the infusion of vi- 


pass, the chronometer, and the weather glass, 
three of the greatest helps to navigation, were all 
Gunpowder is suppo- 
sed to have been first found out by a monk. 

Put into another shape, the possibility of pro- 
gressive improvement in agriculture may be a lit- 
tle more palatable. The farmers in France ob- 
tain from a soil at least as fertile as ours, no | 
more than 18 bushels of wheat per acre on an ave- 
rage. Is this because they have less experience 
or less skill and knowledge than ourselves? And 
if one of us should undertake the thankless task 
of pointing out to them their errors, he might 
count at being laughed at for his pains,—for 
presuming to know better how to farm their lands 
than they who have been at it for generations. 

Among the many helps towards a more perfect 
knowledge of external nature which the mind of 
man has discovered in these latter days, the first 
place, is due, by general consent, to 


























And a farmer need not possess all these things 
‘himself. Ifthe proposed schools were established 
| in every district, the apparatus, with the necesst 
|ty reagents, would be kept at each school, an’ 
| might be used occasionally by any body ; and a! 
ihe wants for most purposes would be a few acl: 
and vegetable infusions,—a test box, in short,— 
with the weights, sieves, lamps and earthenwa'* 
used for domestic purposes. And many very!” 
portant results might be come at by these simple 
methods, 

What can be easier to observe, whether 2” 
infusion of any kind turns vegetable blues rec 
Nor not? But if it does, the infusion contains an 
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acid, and therefore lime, or an alkaline substance, 
3 a good dressing for it. When a piece of pa- 
ner moistened with muriatic acid, and held over 
-he steam arising from a dunghill, gives out dense 
fumes, it is a certain proof that tae decomposition 
is going too far, for it indicates that volatile alkali 
is disengaged. 

[t requires very little labor to observe, whether 
a soil effervesces by the action of an acid, or 
whether it burns when heated, or what weight is 
lost by the heat; and yet these sinple indications 
may convey most valuable intormation concerne 
ing the ingredients of the soil. 

If the whole case rested upon these instances, 
there would be little room to fear refutation, for 
‘hey surely prove the applicability of Chemistry 
to agriculture—-they prove that many of the 
-auses of sterility, and consequently the appro- 
oriate remedies, may be discovered by its aid. 
~ Not that all these instances would be applica- 
ble to all soils, but some would apply to one soil 
and some to another, and happy would he be 
whose land was so good that he could find no 
fault in it. And it may be repeated over and 
over again, in favor of chemical analysis, that all 
barrenness, as well as every other quality of a 
soil, must of necessity be owing either to the 
presence or absence—the excess or deficiency — 
of seme element. 
eNTOMOLOGY—THE KNOWLEDGE OF INSECTS: 

The first step in proof of the utility of this 
science, might be to show that insects do a great 
deal of harm; but I shall probably be allowed to 
take that for granted. The destruction of the 
turnep crop alone is a very serious national evil. 
Slugs, grubs, and wireworms eat the seed in the 
eround, and other creeping things in the grana 
ry. Flies torment the domestic animals while 
alive, and blow their flesh whendead. Caterpil- 
lavs eat cabbages, and moths holes in cloth. Al- 
most every plant has its insect enemy. Clover 
seed is destroyed by a small weevil (Apion flavi- 
femoratum ;) Dutch clover by the Apion flavi- 
pes; peas in the pod by the small beetle (Bru- 
‘hus Granarius.) The wireworm is the grub 
of the beetle (Eater Segetis.) The turnep fly is 
properly a beetle,—a little jumping beetle (Hal 
ica nemorum.) 

The problem of course is how to destroy this 
iegion of enemies. Now, to do this, with the 
greatest effect, we must watch them through all 
‘heir changes. There may probably be many 
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may be, no single individual could acquire it all 
for himself. He would need the eyes of Argus,’ 
—the patience of Job——and the years of Methu- 
salem. The diligence and sagacity of men 
who have passed their lives in this study have 
at length accumulated a body of facts of the 
highest value; being printed, they have become 
the property of every body who will take the 
trouble to read them; and thus a school boy may 
learn in a few months facts which the labors of 
his whole life might have been vainly exerted in 
seeking. 

Messrs, Kirby & Spence are the great autho- 
rities upon this subject, and from their book most 
of the facts here stated have been taken. They 
themselves suggest a similar application to prac- 
tice of the truths of their favorite science: ‘ With 
respect to noxious caterpillars in general,” say 
they, “farmers and gardeners are not usually 
aware that the best mode of preventing their at- 
tacks is to destroy the female fly before she has 
laid her eggs; to do which, the moth proceeding 
from each must be first ascertained ; but if their 
research were carried still farther, so as to enable 
them to distinguish the pupa, and discover its 
haunts, (and it would not be difficult to detect that 
of the greatest pest of our gardens, the cabbage 
butterfly,) the work might be still more effectually 
accomplished.” 

The follies committed for want of a little know- 
ledge of entomology, are well illustrated by ano- 
ther passage of the same authors. “In Germany, 
the gardeners and country people, with great in- 
dustry, gather whole baskets full of the destruc- 
tive cabbage-moth (Noctua Brassica,) and then 
bury them—which is just as if they should en- 
deavor to kill a crab by covering it with water— 
for many of them veing full grown ond ready to 
pass into their next state, which they do under 
ground, instead of destroying them by this ma- 
neuver, their appearing again the following year 
in greater numbers is actually facilitated. Yet 
this plan, applied to our common cabbage cater- 
pillar, which does not go under ground, would 
succeed,” 


The process of destroying noxious insects by 
attacking them in their early stages is not new 
in this country. P. Musgrave collected the chry- 
salids in the spring, so as to become acquainted 


kill the moths and butterflies. If you catch 200 
in a day you destroy 10,000 eggs, which would 





fersons ignorant that most insects pass through 
four btages of existence, (of which the silk worm 
affords a familiar instance ;) 1st, The egg; 2ndly, 
The caterpillar; 3d/y, The chrysalis; and, 4¢Aly, 
Che butterfly or imago, It is in the second stage 
‘hat insects generally do the most mischief. In 


give 120,000 in a fortnight. Might not boys and 
girls be well employed in doing this? They 
have all the organ of destructiveness. 


In short, it is abundantly evident, that if we 
knew them in all their changes, and know where 
they are concealed in autumn, winter and spring, 
we might exterminate these multitudes which are 





the egg and chrysalis they do none; and in 
‘he imago, some do and some do not. Though 


we are all familiar with the insect in the shape | : ; ~ 7 
‘Session, a great deal is, and might be easily im- 


in which its ravages compel our atter.tion, we 
are frequently unconscious of its identity un-! 
der other shapes. Though our last year’s crop 
was destroyed by the wireworm, we should pro- 
vably pass by a swarm of the parent beetle, the 
Elater Segetis, without being aware of the rela- 
ionship; and in the same manner we look on, 
‘he cockchafer, without suspecting that its issue is 
‘he grub which eats the roots of the grass. But, 
vowever desirable a knowledge of entomology 


‘now as the sands upon the sea shore. And if not 


all the knowledge required be yet in our pos- 


parted to the young farmer, if we could catch him 


| in his chrysalis state; and what little is still want- 


ing would soon be accumulated when we had set 
so many keen and interested eyes to observe; a 
fly could scarcely move but they would be watch- 
ing him. 
THE DISEASES OF CATTLE. 
This is an important subject. There is no in- 





dividual of many years experience in farming, 


with them, and then employed people to catch and || 
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who has not suffered severe lusses from the death 
of horses, cows, or sheep. Discases among sheep 
are perhaps the most common and the most ex- 
tensive, and to whom is the cure of them entrust- 
ed? Generally to a laboring man, who has not 
the remotest knowledge of the several organs 
which compose the anima! frame, or of their func- 
tions, and whose education has not fitted him to 
reason correctly even upon the few facts which 
he knows. What should we think of entrusting 
our friends or relations in sickness to a man who 
had studied no more of anatomy or medicine than 
a shepherd? And the mischief is not confined 
to their ignorance of the true remedy. Ignorant 
men are the most irreclaimable theorists. They 
attribute disorders to the most fanciful cause, and 
, then from their assumed or absurd premises, they 
‘argue away to a conclusion as hardily as a geo- 
metrician. I have heard many striking instances 
of this from a friend of mine, who is himself both 
a physician and a philosopher. One poor patient 
laid the blame of his sufferings upon a cause which 
few would have thought of.~ “ Sir,” said he, “ iz 
is the wind meeting the digester ;” and no doubt 
his remedy would have been to have put some 
covering round the digester, to keep the wind 
away. Another poor fellow was troubled with 
a rising of the lights, and being asked whether 
he had taken any thing for it, “ Yes,” he said, 
“he had swallowed some shot to keep them down." 
And I beg to assure the incredulous, that this is 
an extremely common disease and remedy in this 
neighborhood ;. and these are the very men who 
prescribe for our sheep! Formerly it was the cus- 
| tom to ascribe diseases to the direct operation of 
io devil, and of course the cure was correlavent 
to the assigned cause. “ Touching the heart and 
| the liver, if a devil or an evil spirit trouble any, 
we must make a smoke thereof before the man or 
the woman, and the party shall be no more vexed, 
and the devil shail smell it and flee away, and 
never come again any more.” Aud the story goes 
on to say, that in Tobit’s case the evil spirit fled, 
when he had smelt it, into the uimost parts of 
Egypt; but I do not suppose that this kind of fu- 
migation would do now-a days. But, revenons a 
nos montons, or rather let us proceed to the horses, 
with which, indeed, the case is not much better 

If you send for a farrier, the message not unfre- 
| quently is, that he cannot cume to see the horse 
to-night, but that he has sent bim a drink, and 
will come and see him inthe morning. Now, try 
this system by the same test; how would you like 
it yourself? You are suddenly attacked with a 
violent complaint, and you send for Sir H. Hal- 
ford. He never saw you perhaps in his life, and 
knows nothing whaiever about what is the matter 
with you; but he sends his compliments, and de- 
sires you to take a dose of Daffy’s Elixer; and if 
your complaint be what is very common with 
+ horses, viZ infla:mmation of the viscera, this dose 
will probably finish you, as out of all doubt it has 
finished many av unfortunate quadruped. Not 
that the absence of the farrier signifies much ; 

he probably dues not know a bit the less of the 

disease on that account, The study of horse- 

medicine and surgery, has no doubt made much 

greater progress than that of cows or sheep, and 

some of its professors are men of sense and edu- 

cation, as | am personally able to testify; but 

how few are they compared with those of au op- 

posite character, It was said with much point 
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and truth. by an old physician, that in all cases 
of illness there were three things to consider,— 
the patient, the disease, and the doctor ; and that |! after, on removing some reams of paper 
it any two of them pulled well together, they 
would be able to beat the third. In the case 1, 
have been -upposing, i! is the disease and the 
doctor against the patient. 

stuff themselves with cabbage, or 
food, which by and by ferments 
great deal of carbonic acid gas; 
the stomach becomes distended, and if relief be 


‘with small particles of paper hke a nest, Oth- 


ers were found in the same manner buried in 
piles of hides. — Field Matw alist?s Magazine. 


Cows, again 
other succulent 
and gives out a 





Fromthe N E. Farmer. 
Culture of Rye. 


‘one of the persons present observed, that no!l ces of grea 
, doubt they had been buried by their companions. || of Camden, 
This occasioned a general laugh; but shortly | 
in the || ground newly cleared of the y 
‘same room, which were placed more than six, 
feet from the ground, im the opening between the | 
‘reams was discovered a perfect cemetry, the 
dead mice being regularly interred, and covered 
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ps of rye :—Ephraim 
; Me, sowed 5 bushe 
of rye in September, 1822, on 


Wood, Bsr 
ls and 3 peck s 
Pes 5 acres oj 
duced 240 baushcls—over 40 bushels rae 
el sowing, and about 48 to the acre. 
| sown early and in good 
i|large number of 
| In the yes 


To- 
to the beh 
Its beine 
ground occasioned , 
shoots to spring from one root 
ar 1327, according to the H 
Gazette, Linus and Dorus Graves of Had), 
Mass. had 40 acres of rye in one field wl 
| Was so stout and thick that the reapin he 
,fourth of an acre was considered a d 
(It was estimated that the av 


am pshir 
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g of one 
ay’s Work, 
erage product Would 
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ibe about 35 bushels to the 


not speedily a:torted, the animal dies. | If you have land of suitable quality, 0» which 
Many a valuable creature has perished in this} you wish to raise a valuable crop, with but little 
way, whose life might have been saved if the | labor or expense, it may be good husbandry to 
owner had been chemist enough to know what | So” Ht wie slengpanerie Ait Soils of a sandy or gray-| 
‘ . ' ell» nature are sat! to be the most suitable for | 

wonld stop the fermentation, or had been provided | ¢),;. crain. Rye, likewise, is an excellent crop 
' on soils, which are too rich to produce wheat, 
|“ Rye has been found very productiv . when 
There is no time to | 8°°¥2,09 @ goo! soil, well cultivated, and merits 
| much better treat.oor tthan it generally obtains, 
Marmers have diseovered that it is capable of| 
contending wit! bad cultivation, and an iapov-| 
erished soil, aod seldom allot better for it: con-| 


| ge . , eeneri ¢ > acs , 
ee they too generally gather scanty | town, Mass, obtained in 1832, 38 bushels and 9 
From the middle of August to the middle of! quarts « winter rye to the acre. Mr. Tristram 
September ts said by most cultivators to be the | rete 7 ernerde Mass. raised in 1832, 45 
best tune for sowingrye. Inthe Memoirs of the | oy . ae ‘Meee the acre, Mr. N. Smith, 
New York Board of Axriculture, vol. 1, p. 82, it is ‘| ne reapers | Aaa on: —~ in_ 1833, 724 bushels 
observed, * Rye should be sown the last week in lk ' rye vr ¥ o hill, Maz 65 Hoey Mr. John 
| August or the first week in September, at the rate || OC'Y> OF Dear eri, Nase. in 1832, raised from 
a ee thier teaipatoep one acre and 13 rods, 46 bushels and 3 peck 
of about thirty-six quarts per acre, some say for- | , {r. Richard Jaques , f Newbury. M yy» ‘ 
ty-vizht quarts. Butif itis not sowed at that)” ised 352 bust : np ep rtrtte Lee pate s tate 
time, it ought to be delayed until latein Novem- ee ee ee eee 
ber, so that it may not come up till Spring.” A || 
poor soil requires earlier sowing than a rich one. | F 
According to the Farmer's Assistant, if rye is Cultivation of the Hop. 
suwed early, and the soil is ia good tilth, one|) Mr. Eprror,—The following communication 
bushel of seed to the acre will be sufficient. For | is an extract from the !lorticaltural Compendi- 
late fall sowing, or spring sowing, from a bushe| || em, a work | am now preparing for the press, 
and a half to two bus iels to an acre will prove \ which L think will be ready by the first of Janua- 
the proper quantity. Other things equal, the | ry next. I shall commit the manuseripts to your 
poorer the scil tae more seed will be required, | opinion and those acquainted with horticulture, 
A writerin the American Farmer, vol. i, p. | before they are put to the press. With the great- 
173, says, “the great end and the only secret in || est respect, yours, E, Sayres. 
| regard to insuring a good crop of rye is garnty | tis very probable that this work may come 
sowing. From the middle of August to the mid- into the hands of those derirous of cultivating 
die of September I have always found to be the | the hop. I therefore think some observations on 
best tune for sowing ry’. From three pecks to |, this branch may be acceptable, and I have the 
a bushel per acre is amply sufficient for seed, || assistance of my father on this subject, who has 
Eurly sown rye is much heavier than that which || had much practical experience in Great Britain, 
is sown later; and further it affords excellent |, he being from tne county of Kent in England, 
pastures both in fall and spring, nor does pas- 'where hops are known to thrive better, and ai 
turing mjure the crop: in many cases it is area] | ‘oanufactured equally, in regard to their being 
benetit—pearticnlarly when eaten down by sheep, | prepared for different uses, as fine ales, brown 
Clover also succeeds much better after rye than ||s'out, porter, dyeing, &c., to any part in the 
after wheat.” known world. He has bad also several years’ 
| In England, it is sometimes the practice to sow | experience in agriculture in the north-western 
rve for the sole purpose of making green fodder), part of the state of New-York, where he suz- 
for cattle and sheep, particularly the latter in the | zosts that the hop might be grown toa greatad- 
Soring. Bannister’s Husbandry, an English work | vantage, and with economy. I beg to quote tro . 
of merit, says, “* when rye is sown for sheep feed, | his letter to me on that subject. He suys “ rhe 
it is proper to allow three bushels to the acre, for || hop, 80 far as I have been able to observe, may 
: | where the blade, haulm or stalk form the prima-|, be grown not only to a good account, but to good 
elig ble investment; buta hundred-fol4 would be | rv object, a much larver proportion of seed is re- perfection, in America, particularly in the north- 
little, compared with its eventual! products. | quisite than when the crop is meant for harvest- | western parts. On spots of good deep land, ly- 
( Concluded next week.) ing.” Loudon, however, obseives that “Rye is | ing by the wirdinys of streams where the plough 
‘ ~ = ; | sometiin’s sown as a green crop, with a view of cannot conveniently be used in agriculture, adja- 
Mice.—The followin sinzular circumstance || affording some keep for sheep early in the spring: || cent the clearings of coppice wood, where poles 
happened in the warehouse of the Dublin Cus- || and also f r being ploughed in as a manure; but might be obtained at very small expense, nearly 
tom-house, and as f had it from an eyewiiness | that husbandry must be bad or unfortunate which | the whole extent of numbers of acres might b 
of the fact, [ have no reRaSe to doubt its authen- ‘requires recourse to either mode. In some dis-| put to that use; the small ones for the first and 
ticity. A bag of malt was hung upon the trian- | tricts it is customary to sow the head lands of: second years’ polling, and the large ones cut to 
gle from which the scales were suspended, and || wheat fields with rye, which is said to keep poul- || 16 or 18 feet, and laid on small logs in piles, with 
having remained some time,on being taken down ‘trv from penetrating to the wheat.” Bartley’s their small ends inwards, and covered with the 
trom that situation, it was discovered that the | Husbandry, likewise, »bserves that “Mr. Isaac || branches of the pine, &c , in order to throw © 
mice had mad > this their granary, and many ran || Young, of Georgia, mixed rye amongst his seed ‘the wet, by which they will become more durable 
ont, and were killed. They were left dead on || wheat and thus escaped the blast of his wheat, || than if used in a green state, especially the pine, 
the floor, and about four hours afterwards, no || [t was repeatedly tried till he was convinced of ||if cut in the spring, After the poles have been 
one having been in the warehouse during that |) jj; efficacy ; and then he sowed five acres with || used several years, they would serve to, fence 
time, there were but two or three remaining, but |! wheat, surrounded with a list of 25 feet breadth of the hop garden, and then come to the fire, or 
suveral live mice were seen in the room round rye; this also succeeded ; and being repeated is || make charcoal to dry the hops, Observe: ifyou 
the dead. The room was again visited in about || found a certain security to the wheat.” i would have good samples of hops come to mar- 
an hour, when not a mouse, dead or alive, was|| We will conclude this article with some noti- || ket, which is not generally the case, the planter 
to be seen, Much surprise was expressed af the |) ——--____ = will require to be careful to select good rare 
sudden disappearance of the dead mice, when of plants, and not to intermix those growing wild. 


acre. The Newby. 
ort Herald stated that Capt. John Sanborn of 
East-Kingston, Rockingham county, N. H. sais 
ed, i» 1830, 357 bushels of winter rye from > 
bushels sowing, on 94 acres of ground : bein 5; 
bushels to the bushel sown, and about 373 ns 
acre. Mr Richard Adams, jr. received a st ar 
um of $20 from the Mass. Aer. Soc. for having 
raised in 1830, 38 bushels and 3 pecks of rye 
from anacre. Mr. Adams Knicht, of Newbury 
Mass. received a premium of $20 from the Mass. 
Agr Soc. for having raised in 1832, 45 5-8 bush. 
els of rye on an acre of vround. This rye was 
|sownin August. Mr. Gideon Foster, of Charles. 


ivy 
| 


with mechanical instruments for drawing off the 
gas. And these attacks are sudden,—remedics 
to be useful must be near. 
fetch the doctor, even supposing him to be worth 
fetching. The owner himself must know what 
todo, and how todoit It is not proposed to 
make every farmer an accomplished surgeon: 
that would ve impossible; but itis notimpossibie, 
and it would not be useless, to teach bim at school 
something of the structure and diseases of the 
animals on whose health his fortune depends; 
something of the symptoms by which those dis- 
eases are ludicated, and something of the opera- 





tion of the most important medicines. Being so 


constantly slaughtered for domestic purposes, 





there would never be wanting opportunities for 
studying their organization. ‘The national gain, 
by diffusions of this sort of knowledge, would be 
immense According to Mr. Coiquhoun’s esti- 
mate, there were inthe United Kingdom, so long 
ago as 1812, 

1 800.000 horses. 

10.000 GOO horned cattle. 

42.000 000 sheep and lambs. 

There are no tables published of sickness and 
mortality among quadrupeds; but out of 53,900, 
QUO, the deaths occasioned by disease In the course 
In 
Holland, above 500.000 cattle are Known to have 
At 102. a | 
piece, this would come to 250.000. a year. The 
tenth part of one year’s loss upon this article of 


From the New York Farmer. 


of a year mus’ amount to an enormous total. 


died of disease within twenty years. 


cows alone, would ne enough to put inte operation 
throughout the whole kivgdom schools, which 
would create ten times as much wealth annually 
as was lost by the deat! of cows. 


if money laid 
out in diffusing knowledge produced a re‘urn of 
only one hondred-foid, it would be certainly an 
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AND GAR DE VERIS 
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2, and much} to have been, in some instances, fourteen months | 
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which are generally late in ripenin 

































































" on dried| after it was planted, in coming up. || KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR AUGUS' £24. 
uiore subject to the mould, and:ofted when driet | aie escced of il the seeds we received. bat | WA M atid sim: ai 
ippear of bene di is seldom that two! two in namber; these were planted ina cloth || Yn A nag 
produce a brian well together, as the green va-||with grape srda, and kept constantly wet with || = or 2 
a ore aa boar the Aro-bons until the better|! water, near a stove in the kitchen, for two months, || ¢ | = 3 sper #2 de S a} a tot 
varieties have lost their good, and fine oes ee ot which time they were found to be & |2/2 =| = £/2 =) = wi 
. 2 anter is od. — —-— —_—- 

vy hangs ens ee Fe should | They were then planted in a dry sandy loam, || am 7) 9.55) w taira |l>,]29.50\n F fairf 
yee ual ats t and pick each sort separately ; lland now grow with great rapidity. Whetherthe |) 5/7 29'55|N +| do 7 29'55\N +] do 
Me Se canpauarte cimmnhed that soem: obtta ‘ot plant will be of any value in our climate, remains || 3174 29,60 x +| do |/;4129,6058 w] do 
rhe )s require much longer poles than others, soj'to be tested by experience hereafter.—Northern y 4i7512 °,60)s w) do sv/2',55's £ dog 
that if intermixed in planting, they would over-|\ Farmer. et nen, \ 5173 29,55 sx §| do q 29.500) N du 
un those of a better quality, and weaken thern | ie by Ms 8M Fyn gh | Gf" 29,55 ‘N | do 31} 29,50 N do 

» such a manner that your whole garden would | Exe prend msl Yr a cae EL. icewia dee nell 29,45|\n w! do ~ {29,40 ~ +] cloudy h 
«oon be of an ordinary quality. In large plan-/) jaa 8 - a pel, See the Pith February, | 8 -[2"-40/" © loudy b}}x.}29,40, w | fair 
tations, however, it is customary to have two,|!0! improved short-horns, on “a Merde Y|| gs 29,d0) Wo] tale figzp2 30) Ww do 
‘yroe, or more varieties, that the process of pick- | 1834, the following me were © an 3g  || 1032 29,35)s w! do 2/29,35, w | ecloudyi 
‘az may be prolonged, or rather extended to al Lot 1, 2 years old,...... hws o we | 18 945s wi do x” 29,15 s Ww do 
wioath or more. ‘The sorts generally preferred | 2. Ditto . as ee * tees aes . 5 12)" 29,25|8 Wicloudye 80/2930 » w doj 

, the county of Kent, England, of which place 3. xe ought In..L to } 13|7 29,50 N fair |\% 29,45 N fair 
we are natives, are, for early picking, the Farn-| i q } Lajie 24,30 S ~ do 77|29,30,~ w) do 
ham. or golden grape ; for main crop, the Can.-| 4. 3 years, 0. do. 99 18 0 |i 15)7) 29. 30IN WwW loud) de] 9,508 Ww do 
terbury white ; for late, the Mayfield grape or) 5. 3 J oats, \ eee * < . ie ee | 16/72) -9,00)N ef fair [72 29,95 N dok 
ruffer. ‘The two last sorts require but short 6. Calf, sold with the a ny 9 0 | 17/0/29,55/s w] clouds [/70/29.30s ke} dol 
poles, are very hardy, enduring much wet and : . — bob ieee ane 08 “ae (| Le]70]29,90)N Ww fair 72/29,95.N E} do 
wind. ‘They dry well and are generally in de- » D YOaTS,..+++-e-s ie 6 a See |, 19}69}29,95). FP) do 72129 50x te] do 
mand 9. 8 years,......... ae = .- . 20/70/29, 95|N e] do [6329 50\n +] do 

Pains ( : oo cccccccsees ey vis 0IN 192 

Piantine THE Hops.—In respect to the meth “ Emig Abe i deltinnteeanaaa. a Ue Bw we > ty ym c o 

od of planting, t woald prefer the distance of 7 12. 10 yoars,.........00+20+96 15 0 floalsslag 501s wi doe feoasl wi de 
fect from plant to plant each way, su as to give 4 ’ a a 23) 49 er 0 Ineo, 19, ) 

’ : : 13. 10 years,......++ese000-4 |) 24171129,50] w louds |/7.129,60's w do 
space for a free circulation of air, and to have| 14. 2 years old bull,.........39 18 0 {/5«]> 29 65 wel fair led 09 60. w do 
room to work between the hills, which is a great; ‘kB nie ale ditto. 45 30 | ot NE hd = sp eh 
vreventive of mould or mildew, to which this rg pee - ERM ugh | 26/74/29, 60) s do 5t}29,99) 8 do 

sth sg bi 4 ’ 26.: Ball eal... .ccacvcd.sveeeed® £9 || 27/7 |-9.65| w do 58129,05) do 
peo Be. ere + aa : btai 17. Ditto,...... os ca pous oe+0031 10 0 | oh; J09 65] wi] do 5929,60.~ «| do 

If there should be an ramos tee tain ais 18. Ditto, 9 weeks old,......52 U1 0 [goizgha 55} wt do |lis29,55 ee] do 
ings in the spring previous to the planting in the [British Farmers’ Macazine.}  |!9.15. 109 5Is ia 69195 '85\. wl clondvn 
itended ground, I would take the advantage of ek — i3ilpl 935 had ly5|29'55|n wl tair 
ylanting them in a rich garden spot 6 inches a- E urs.-The whole number arri- Pindgese sake . “= . 
part; keep them clean through the summer, mpeg —yaetwendipi wre up to ||, Meau «daily temp. 73°—press. 29.50--rain 
whilst [ made a fallow of the intended spot; ved at Quebec the ge ah tg re , 18 Winch, 

aanure it well with good rotten dung, and sow | the 23d ult. amount to 28 526--to the le a kkaiy at night—b64 10 rain—c showers— 
it with turneps, which I would feed off with|/ date last year 20,177---difference 8,349. ''d.hiyh winds, cool and smal! showrers—e great 
-heep, or draw a part of them from the ground. eS || drouth—feary oe s—-g 84° 2 p M.—h 9° 2 
jut the former [ would recommend. The above List of Subscribers 'p oM.. thun er showers—iéthunder showers— 
nethod I have fornd in all cases to be an excel- jhigh wi ds—Aspring water 59---/one case 


ent preparation for hops. 


One good nursery plant to a hole or hill will 
© sufficient. Dig out a hole one foot deep, and 
‘he same in width; fill the hole with surface 
varth, or compost of rotten dung and loam ; trim 
uff the fibers of the roots so that they may be 
vlanted with their roots straizht down into the 
middle of each hill, with a spade er dibble, and 
close the earth well about the roots with your 

et or dibble. ‘The time of planting I would re- 
ommend is in the fall, on dry soils, and as ear- 
y as the ground will work in the spring oa 

er- 


loams, &c, 

In proceeding on this subject, it will be 

ived that I have taken more space than [ at 
irst suggested, it being proper to treat of the dif- 

rent subjects to be practiced in the manage- 
nent of hops, as their respective varieties, man- 
wr of planting, culture, picking, preparations 
t drying, the manner of drving, &e., all of 











Farmer—continued. 


Jethro W ood. Mead Atwater. 

Theodore Sedgwick. | Caien Carmalt 

Anson Hull. Nethan A. Ramsdale 
William Bennett. 


Last half of Vol. 4. 
W. T. Codding. Comfort Birdseye, 
James Christie R. 5. Smith. 
Ansel M’Kinstry Z. Macomber. 
To July 1, 1834. 
Benjamin Joy | A. Miller. 
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peat, Pap on 
Ashes—Pot... «| 100ibs.)$3,25...... 90,00 @ 4,00 
Pearl..|......| 3,50......| 0,0004,40 
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, cholera m. under showers, 3) 0 rain 








ELECTION NOTICE. 
t Sterif?'s Office, Rochester, August 14, 1834, 
GENERAL, Electiwnis to be held in the coun- 
|| 4% ty of Monroe ona the 3d, 4th, and 5th days of 
| November next, at which will be chosen the officers 
| mentioned in the not'ce fromthe Secratary of State, 
| of which a copy is annexed. 

KE. M. PARSONS, Sheriff 
of the county of Monroe. 
Srare or New-York, Secretary's OFEice, ; 


e‘that at the next Gen- 


i Albany, Aug. 1, 1834. 
| Sir—lI hereby give novic 
‘eral Election, which is ts be held on the 3d, 4th and 
5th days of November next, a Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor are to be elected: 
|| Noticets also given that two Senators are to be 
j chusen in the Kighth Senate District, one in place 
of Trumbu!! Cary, whose term of service will ex- 
| pire on the last day of December next, and the other 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


' 
| 
| 























; :mn the place of John Birdsall, resigned, whose term 
Which have been duly considered and written, or Beeswax, yellow, Ib. | 0,164 0,18) zl a 22) af poinhs va will expire on the last tay of December, 
‘vin practice adopted, when ina hop country. Candles, mould). vores) ULOGU,TT) 13. a 14) 1935, 

E.8. ||——— dipped.}......| 0,09a@0,10) Ila 12} JOHN A. DIX 
mie? poms \Cloverseed...++|.+++++| Obese +. 6 .a.64)| Secretary of State. 

(raMA Grass.—Our readers will recollect to|| Flax, American. ..... jrrttoseees 74..a.U0!,To the Sheriff of the county of Monroe. 
vive seen, in a former number of the Farmer,|| Flax seed, clean) tierce | %,00a10,00) 00,00 40,00 | N. B.—The Inspectors of Election in the several 
‘ome account of the rapid and luxuriant growth|| Flour, Western.) barrel} 4,50... .. . 5,560 5,62 fer jpey ee ae aa Lat i — ap hewseee 
i this species of grass. Small quantities of the||Grain, Wheat..| bushel) 0,00a0,87}) 0,00 av,00 ||" hel Ferman ae ter sg a aa - “ aa 
ved of this grsss have been distributed among the || ——— Rye....|...++-| 0,62......) 63.¢..65))' Patedtons of pe oe yee for filling on a i 
'sriculturists of several States ; some of whom, CPalS. cele cece ‘| 0,25.4a.. 20) 10.a..00 ‘ies in County offices et aan exist. , 

‘om its singular shape and appearance, and from Corm...j..++++| 0,44...... | 69.a,..70) 5} = All public newspapers in this county will 
‘3 slowness to vegetate, have entertained doubts Barley..|.....-| 0,00.a,.00;  00.a@..0) sublish the above, and send their bills to the Sheriff 
Hits cae in fact the seed of any plant. Were-|}Hemp,Americ’n| ton ty Pree | 100 a@125!) the county. aug 16. 
‘ved trom Dr. Bartlett, of Georgia, editor of the }| Hops, Ist sort BA FT. casede eo} 15.4..97| 7 
~outhern Planter, not many months since, a small aster Paris...| ton | 6,00 40,00) 2,00 42.25) Valuabl Books for Farmers. 
‘wantity of this seed, which was distributed|,Beef, Mess....| barrel | 0,00 10,00) 9,12 29,75{, FOR SALE BY HoYT & PORTER, KOCFESTER. 
‘tong our friends, We have since learned that Prime....]...-+-| 0,00 @8,00) 5,75 a 6,00 | ROW NE’s Sylvia Americana, or a description 
‘© wiusual length of time which it requires to]jPork, Mess....|..... .|14,00@15,00)13,25a14,00 || AD of the Forest Trees indigenous to the United 
vegetate renders it exceedingly liable to be de- a ae ee ee 11,00 9,00a10,00 I! States, practically and botamically considered, i!!us- 
‘'roved, when planted in the usual way; and in the hog.|100Ibs.| 4,00....../.... ...,, |) ated with move than wigs vig Price $2 50. 
‘e fear that our friends who received sced from ||Tallow........| ...++| 7,50@8,00) 6,50 @6,75 | NS onan oe oo 
iS may fail ‘ee P . 4 ) serving subjects of natural history. Price 50 cts. 
y tail of success in producing the plant, for| Hay.......... | ton 7,00 a 0,00; 9,00a11,20 Mason, Lawrence, Hind and Perece’s Treatises 





want of a knowledge of this fact. It is said 


‘Apples........ bushel 


50.a.100 


+e ee weer 


‘on the Disease of Horses, 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Last Words of Keats. 


BY W. H. Cc. A. 
‘<T feel the daisivs growing over me 1°. Keats. 


‘«‘ These birds of Paradise but long to flee 
Back to their native mansion.” —Dante. 


My breaking heart no longer clings 
To aught beneath the sky, 
And I am well aware the springs 
Of life are nearly dry. : 
The blighted flowers of Hope will bloom 
No more within my breast, 
And fervently within the tomb 
I wish to be at rest. 
Each pulse will soon forget to beat— 
Ere long the snowy winding sheet 
This body will mvest. 


Ah! deeply rooted is disease 
In this decaying frame ; 
One pang of agony the breeze 
Of Rome can never tame ! 
This anzuished heart is bleeeding now 
From wounds no leech can heal ; 
The King of Terrors on my brow 
Will early set his seal. 
Upon my cheek the hectic fees, 
And growing over me. the weeds 
And daisies I can feel. 


I shall not fondly wake again 
This broken lyre of mine, 

Nor long, upon a couch of pain, 
A breathing corpse recline. 

For me, since iife hath lost its charms, 
No terror hath the grave ; 

A dreamless sleep within thine arms, 
Of thee, O Deatn, I crave! 

When ended is my journey drear, 

I wildly wish above my bier 
No sable plume to wave. 


To blossoms blighted and unblown 
Resemblance bear my lays ; 

Carve not on my sepulchral stone 
One vapid line of praise ! 

Kind Severn!* when my lips are dumb, 
And ray'ess is mine eye, 

‘These words my marble will become— 
“ Here, here the ashes lie 

Of one who was unknown to Fame— 

In water written was his name— 
Beholder, quell the sigh!” 


A Porticat Gem. —The following lines 
are from the Album of the hotel in the vi- 
einity of the Falls of Niagara :— 


NIAGARA. 

Flow on for ever, in thy glorious robe 
Of terrorand of beauty. God hath set 
His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Manties around thy feet. And he doth give 
Thy voice of thunder, power to speak of him 
iternally, bidding the lip of man 
Keep silence, and upon thy rocky altar pour 
Incense of sweet praise. 

(Signed) Lypia H. Sigourney. 
Tuesday evening, Aug. Sth, 1834. 





A few Thoughts for Those who 
THINK. 

Respiration is the scientific name of the pro- 

cess of breathing, or drawing air into the lungs, 


and expelling it again. “ A full grown person,” 
says some of the papers, ‘‘ who respires twenty 
times a minute, inhales each time 40 cubic inches 
of air, which is 48,000 solid inches in an hour, 
or 1,152,000 cubic inches in a day; a quantity 
equal to nearly 70 hogsheads.” 

The room in which I sit, is a chamber of mod- 
ern size, say 15 feet square, and 71-2high. At 
the above rate, a person would respire once, all 
the air in it, in about 2 1-2 days; or twelve per- 
sons, in five hours. But twelve persons cannot 
breathe in a close room with safety, till the ain 
has all been breathed once over. The whole 
becomes in a degree impure from mixture, long 
before. Besides, the bad air is heavier than tho 


* “ Mr. Severn was a valuable and attached friend 
of the poet; they went first to Naples, and thence 
journeyed to Rome—where Keats closed his eyes 
onthe world, on the 24th of February, 1821. He 
wished ardently for death before it came.” 


THE GENES 


EE FARMER 


eee = : Sept. 6, 1834. 


treachery. Amid wrongs and f 

petition and anxieties, he will wish? i. 
sand times for scenes of quiet; and wil 
lingly quit hope to be free from fear. 


Sced Wheat. 
| 1 subscriber having taken 
procure the most 


other air, and is most abundant in the lower part 
of the room. 

I have seen many a school-room, not larger 
than this, with forty children seated in it. If 
shut up closely, and the room air tight, I think 
they would breathe the whole over, as high as 
their heads, in about fifty minutes. It happens, 
however, that rooms—school-rooms cape) 
are not thus air tight. approved v i 

Aetna 5 <eil, by a very accurate se W heat, and having been be sadiiouier te han 
of experiments, ascertained that in his own o || his fieids cleared of foul seed by weeding, anu ™ 
son he perspired thirty-one ounces in twenty-four | means of a seed screen will separate all the light 
hours. Hales, by experiments equally accurate, | or imperfect grain, leaving only the full grown 
determined that a sun flower of the weight of) and perfect berry, warranted entirely tree fron, 
three pounds only, throws off twenty-two oun- | smut, offers to the farming public about 1000 
jces in the same period of time, or nearly half its || bushels of his own raising, consisting of the fo}. 
;}own weight.” ‘lowing varieties, viz: 
| But whatis perspiration? Plain as the answer | 
|to the question wey be, to a portion of the com-|| White Flint, do. do. 
| munity, itis not unc erstood atall by many. Some || Mud, do do. aspecies of White Flin 

attach no definite idea to the term. Others see- | thrashes easy and endures the winteryemarkably. 
ing the word “ experiments,” and several figures || Beaver |)am, red berry, does well on light land 
lin the same connection, conclude at once, that it|| White bearded, do. succeeds well sown late, aj. 
is something tedious or difficult, or perhaps be-| ter corn. 
yond their comprehension, and pass over it. Oth-|| The subscriber will furnish the above kinds 
ers still have no idea that a person perspires at|| delivered at any Port on Lake Ontario, or at any 
ali, except when that profuse discharge takes| place on the canal, according to order, (bags o; 
|place from the vessels, commonly known by the || barrels furnished if requested,) subjeet to cost 
iname sweating. ||and charges. 

Now sweating is only an increased and pro-|| N.B. Any other kinds of Wheat produced in 
fuse discharge from the vessels, at the surface of || this country, will be furnished if requested. 
ithe skin, of the same fluid which is passing off, | G. H. HOLDEN, 
\s0 long as we are in health, at every moment of || Charlotte, Aug. 20, 1834. aug 22 


‘our lives. If we sit near a white wall in a hot | 
| Axtell’s Portable Patent Cast 














great pains t. 








Indiana, white berry, 








'summer’s day, with the sun shining both on us | 


and the wall, we may see the shadow of masses| IRON THRASHING MACHINE & HORSE POWER 
lof vapor ascending lke smoke on the wall. Or l HE above Machine and Power can be seen a: 
take a looking glass and hold it within about an | the Court-House Yard, or opposite E. & H. Ly 
inch of the body or limbs of a person, and you }on’s Woolen Factory, near Kempshall & Bush's 
| will soon find it dimmed by moisture, Thatthis |) Furnace. The Power is entirely cast iron, also th 
effect is not produced by our breathing is plain|| Machine with the exception of the covering to the 
ibecause if we hold our breath, or place the mir- |, Machine and staves in the cylinder which the tee! 
ror opposite our back, the same result follows. | 2°¢ Set into. There are upwards of 40 of the above 


7 : | Machines in operation in Ontario county and vicini- 
The truth is that every square inch of the sur- ) ty, and take the preference of any manufactured i 


face of the human bod y—except perhaps the|| that quarter. It is useless to state the good proper- 
ot balls, nails, &c. has in it thousands, (proba- |, ties of the Machine, as there has been so much de- 
) 


nly tens of thousands) of small holes, or pores, || ception heretofore practiced by Thrashing Machine 
from which, so long as we are in health, a vapor || makers, but if persons wishing to purchase would cal 











more or less abundant according to circumstan- || 29d examine, we think they can be satisfied that itis 
ces, is constantly issuing. ‘To check this moist- || Preferable to any kind yet in use. ; 
ure—let it be done by what means it may—and | be have en thoroughly tested, having been 
let it re i shee ie . . | use or upwar a8 o a year. 

oh rape Me gay sett pple enes | f Application tor information to Kempshall § Busi 
in the form of what we call colds; at others rheu- | OS te act 


; : ; || phen Clark, at Monroe House, on Buffalo-st. 
matisms, fevers, andconsumptions. To increase 
} 





. ; , y DE GRAFF & TOWNSEND. 
it very greatly, for any considerable time, sothat|| Rochester, N. Y. Aug. 29, 1834. 
a person is said to sweat profusely, unless done | 


“ j 9 ; AXTELL’S Cast Iron Horse Power and Tivas'- 
for the purpose of removing disease which al-|| ing Machine, has been used in thrash.ng one day by 


ready exists, is also injurious in the end. |, my hands for the purpose of exhibiting it. It was 

But perspiration may be checked or rendered , drawn by two horses and two oxen, the oxen draw- 
profuse, in a great many ways. Some of thse! img singly. 1! was no more than moderate work for 
may be pointed out hereafter, as well as the man- | The Power and Machine appeared to ope- 


them. 
ner in which such effects operate to produce dan- | ‘*"° wen 5 Gall a well, ane. lnvegenn Rumeate Dover 
gerous diseases. I do not believe all adult per- |! 


than ~~ i have seen in operation. I did not 7 
: : || mine t t ing. At th 
suns in health ought to perspire as much in twen- || pore, a one ‘Thon te deemed haa if that 
ty-fous hours as Keil says he did. Still they |/rate nad been continued all day, have thrashed 300 
ought to perspire at all times, and in considerable || bushels, and probably more. know of no reason 
quantity ; and whether the pores of the skin are \to suspect that the wheat was not thrashed clean, 0: 
stopped by dirt, or by uncleanly garments, or by }| that it was cut or broken—it is not fanned. The 
great cold or heat, or by sudden chills, the con-| pereme Ta employ thought the oe ae Pow- 
sequences in time may be equally dreadfyj.— |e" 2!tesether superior to any other Machine in use 
ive, "ee ‘in this quarter. SELLECK BOUGHTON. 

! Rochester, N. Y. Aug. 29, 1834. ” 
A word to the wa wail || ‘This may certify that I have used AXTELL’> 
not only bec Poy eines ‘iy vaerS aT || Patent Cast Iron Thrashing Machine and Hors: 
hi 4 je-1mes wastetul Of other good | Power, and can say it will thrash faster and wit! 
things,but of time also. Some always Say,| more ease for the horses than any other machine ! 








| 
}| 











66 There is time enough yet ?? so because! have seen. I thrashed, when I first o erated it, six- 
\there is another day coming, they will be || {¥ bushels whea: in one hour and a half, without ip 
idle to-da Sucl - i ing the horses any faster than I shoule natural) 
b h y- such persons shou d remem- ‘| driveduring the day. The Machine does not brea! 
er that to them, another day in this world | the wheat, and thrashes clean, and 1 had no difficu'- 
may never come. \ty of any part of Power or Machine breaking. 
The World.— The 


Ihave seen quite a number of different inds . 
world which alee Machines operated, and I give the pore 
young man figures to himself smooth and 

quiet as the lake in the valley, he will find 


Machine and Power the preference over any I hav: 
|yet seen. BARNARD M. HOWARD. 

a sea foaming with tempest and broiling ||, We are well acquainted with Mr. How Arp, an° 

with whirlpools ;—he will be sometimes o- | know him to be a farmer of the first respectability, 
oc 5 onan 2 . J ROBY, GOOLD & Co. 
sometimes dashed against the rocks of! Brockport, Aug. 22, 1834. , sept S-rfit 











| Brockport, Aug. 22, 1834, 
ent sen by the waves of violence, and ||*"4 P°leve what he states above to ecD & 
’ 





